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gives the clearest and most comprehensive account we have of the 
imperial system at this time with relation to America. 

Twenty-seven pages are devoted to a discussion of industry and 
commerce. Here the land and labor systems, manufacturing, the fur- 
trade, the fisheries, the balance of trade, the coasting-trade, privateering, 
piracy, and the currency are discussed in admirable little summaries. 
The final chapter, on " Provincial Culture ", taken in connection with 
an earlier chapter on " Puritans and Anglicans ", is distinctly inadequate. 
In these forty-seven pages one might have expected something with 
regard to the suggestive spread of Arminianism, to the attempt of 
Jonathan Edwards to harmonize emotional religion and predestination, 
to the entering wedge between the Harvard and Yale schools of thought. 
The whole treatment of religious questions, however, is purely formal ; 
we are told that there were differences of opinion and changes of spirit, 
that Fichte admired Edwards, that " solitary thinker of North America ", 
but not a word of what the latter thought. The " Great Awakening ", 
the first occasion when the people of the colonies responded to a single 
enthusiasm, is discussed in one page (p. 321), and Edwards, the only 
American who was great during these years in another. Not even the 
vital question of ecclesiastical organization is discussed. One does not 
need to be a disciple of Kulturgeschichte to require some treatment of 
what was still the dominant intellectual and moral interest of the major 
portion of the colonies. Mr. Greene, indeed, in places evidently assumes, 
on the part of his readers, a knowledge of religious conditions, but, if so, 
his assumption will not, in many instances, be supported by facts. In 
a similar way Mr. Greene presupposes a knowledge of, but does not 
mention, the separation of North and South Carolina. 

The apparatus of the book, maps, foot-notes, critical essay on au- 
thorities, and index, is admirably worked out. The evident repression 
of the foot-notes has prevented any extensive reference to monographs, 
but this is in large measure supplied by the list of authorities. The latter 
is well calculated to fit the needs of both the student and the general 
reader, though, from the standpoint of the latter, one misses Seeley's 
Expansion of England and Frothingham's Rise of the Republic, and the 
former would expect mention of W. D. Johnston's Slavery in Rhode 
Island, Reinsch's English Common Law in the Early American Colonies, 
some of the Columbia Studies, and a discussion of the voluminous local 
material for the period. Carl r USS eix Fish. 

The American Nation: A History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Volume 7. France in America, 1497-1763. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D., Secretary of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. ( New York and London : Harper and Brothers. 
1905. Pp. xxi, 320.) 
We have the right to expect a high type of excellence in a history 

of the American nation " in twenty-seven volumes ", written " from 
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original sources by associated scholars ", edited by a well-known au- 
thority on American history, himself " advised by various historical 
societies ", among which appears the venerated name of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. The volume before us satisfies in some re- 
spects an exacting scrutiny. Its mechanical make-up is admirable. It 
is furnished with maps which not only please the eye but bring to- 
gether a vast amount of historical information. That in colors of the 
" Progress of French Discovery in the Interior, 1600-1762 ", furnishes 
in one survey an outline of the pioneer history of large areas of what 
are now two countries, the United States and Canada, and illustrates 
the genius that the French coureurs de bois had for opening up trade in 
the wilderness. Of this and other maps the editor truly says that they 
reveal " almost for the first time . . . the immense possibilities which 
the French had before them" (p. xvii). 

In the matter of proportions too the author has shown originality 
and courage. He gives only one-third of his space to the first one hun- 
dred and fifty years of French effort, and devotes the remaining two- 
thirds to the twenty dramatic years of struggle between France and 
Britain for supremacy in North America. This plan involves indeed 
some loss. We hear nothing of Colbert's great schemes of empire in 
America; and Frontenac, the ablest of the French governors, is barely 
mentioned. Nor has the editor of the majestic series of volumes of 
Jesuit Relations given himself much space in which to discuss the French 
ecclesiastical policy. This is a noteworthy example of self-denial, for 
in that branch of France's work in America Mr. Thwaites's mastery is 
unrivaled. 

The foot-notes show that for the book as a whole Mr. Thwaites 
has drawn information from a wide range of authorities. But the 
standard secondary authorities play the chief part, the most frequently 
recurring name being of course Francis Parkman. The Royal Navy, 
edited by the late Sir W. Laird Clowes; Mr. Fortescue's History of the 
British Army; Kingsford's History of Canada; Doughty and Parmelee's 
Siege of Quebec — these represent the type of works to which Mr. 
Thwaites is indebted for his principal information in more than half of 
the book. In truth the volume hardly fulfils the promise for the series 
that it shall be based upon original sources. This is obvious every- 
where, but we furnish one or two illustrations. Mr. Thwaites notes 
the remarkable fact (p. 256) that, while men were dying of scurvy by 
hundreds in Quebec during the siege in the winter of 1759-1760, few 
women were even ill. For this he cites as authority Bradley's Fight 
with France for North America, but the real authority is Captain John 
Knox, who was in Quebec during that winter, and whose book Mr. 
Thwaites names in his bibliography. Again, Mr. Thwaites cites Park- 
man's Montcalm and Wolfe for the striking description (p. 258) of 
General Murray's garrison in Quebec in the spring of 1760 as " half- 
starved, scorbutic skeletons ". But the real authority is Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Johnson, whose original narration is printed in the fifth vol- 
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ume of Doughty and Parmelee's Siege of Quebec, a book which, though 
frequently cited, has obviously not been studied in its entirety. 

An effective history involves at least three characteristics : it must 
be written in an attractive literary style, it must be accurate, and it 
must show mastery of the chief sources of information. On all these 
points the verdict on at least parts of Mr. Thwaites's work must be ad- 
verse. Its quality varies. The chapters which relate to the Mississippi 
valley are written with more ease and accuracy than are those relating 
to eastern America, a fact that is due probably to the author's long resi- 
dence in the west. When on less familiar ground his style becomes 
stilted; his sources of information are either inadequate or ill-under- 
stood; and he makes startling mistakes. 

It is worth while to test the book on the three chief points named. 
First, then, in regard to style it must be pronounced very defective 
In the two hundred pages devoted to a dramatic war there are unrivaled 
opportunities for vivid effects. Mr. Thwaites is conscious of his 
opportunities. He tells at length Washington's experiences on the 
Ohio; he does his best to make a striking narrative of the two sieges of 
Louisburg, and of Wolfe's siege of Quebec. But the effect is rather 
dismal. The narrative lacks life. Too many ideas are crowded into 
single sentences. Words are used with strange and even inaccurate 
meanings. Grammar is sometimes disregarded; for instance, the rela- 
tions of prepositions to their antecedents are often hopelessly involved: 
" Virginia was poorly supplied with wagons and horses, for rivers and 
bays were her principal routes of commerce, so that these had to be 
obtained in Pennsylvania, where Franklin's prestige alone succeeded 
in wheedling them out of the reluctant people" (p. 174). We may 
well ask what, according to Mr. Thwaites, it was that the ingenious 
Franklin was to extort from Pennsylvania. When Mr. Thwaites means 
to say that Wolfe had an indomitable spirit, he says "indubitable" (p. 
242) ; and we begin to wonder what a man with an indubitable spirit is 
like. The Canadians are "bookishly ignorant" (p. 24), which we 
take to mean ignorant of books. Spain is " strong enough to carry a 
high hand " (p. 268), a feat which even an infant can perform. Things 
do not happen with Mr. Thwaites; they "transpire" (p. 106), which 
used in this sense is mere journalese. 

Nor in the substance of much that he says is Mr. Thwaites more 
happy. If already in 1588 " England was recognized as mistress of the 
seas" (p. 6), why all this talk about Trafalgar? Roberval's name was 
not "la Roche" (p. 8) but la Roque. It is amusing to read of the 
repair of the " crude fortifications " of Quebec in 1541 (p. 9), more than 
sixty years before that place was founded; and for a similar reason one 
wonders what a French historian would think of " the Versailles court " 
as directing French policy about 1605 (p. 15). Mr. Thwaites knows 
that France did not lose Cape Breton until 1763, though on p. 125 he 
says the opposite; while on p. 275 he implies that France held Nova 
Scotia until that date. " Townsend " (p. 243) is not the correct spell- 
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ing of the name of the noble family of Townshend to which Wolfe's 
brigadier belonged. "Point Levis " (p. 248) is the kind of trap the 
unwary would fall into; the name of the point is Levi and the adjacent 
town of Levis was not so named until after the British conquest of 
Canada. It is now certain that the Chevalier de Levis had not 11,000 
men (p. 257), or, according to his own account, half that number, in 
his attack on Quebec in April, 1760. Mr. Thwaites's narrative of the 
incidents at that period literally teems with inaccuracies. The British 
retreat after the battle of Sainte Foye was not " orderly " (p. 258) but 
quite the reverse, for they were pursued pell-mell up almost to the very 
gates of Quebec. Nor, two weeks later, did Levis abandon the siege of 
Quebec because he was attacked (p. 258). He fled in the night in a 
panic and had got well away before the British knew that he was going. 

The most serious fault remains. In modern historical writing the 
bibliographical apparatus counts for much. Both as a guaranty that 
the sources of information are adequate, and as a guide to other stu- 
dents, we have the right to expect that here a historical writer will do 
his best. In the preface Mr. Thwaites suggests that Parkman is a little 
defective in respect to bibliography, and at the close of the book he 
places a " Critical Essay on Authorities " which we are to take as super- 
seding Parkman and embodying the best and most recent information. 
In this essay we have Kingsford's History of Canada, in ten volumes, 
described as " concise " (p. 297). Garneau, the best-known of Canadian 
historians, is called " Gamier " (p. 297) , an offense as great as to call 
Macaulay Macdonald. " The Haldimand Collection was published in 
1884-1885, Bouquet Collection in 1889, Murray Correspondence in 1890 ", 
says Mr. Thwaites (p. 298). In fact they fill several hundreds of vol- 
umes, and only calendars have been printed. The number of Parkman's 
volumes relating to New France is given incorrectly (p. 297) as is also 
that of the Levis Documents (p. 301). A volume by M. Rene de 
Kerallain on his ancestor, Bougainville, is cited as if by Bougainville 
himself (p. 303). Here Mr. Thwaites has fallen before the delusive 
appearance of the French title-page; the book itself he can hardly have 
examined. Minor errors in authors' initials and in titles are numerous. 

But enough of faultfinding. Summing up, one is obliged to say 
that, while the book shows industry and knowledge, its faults in regard 
both to style and to accuracy are so numerous as to make it hardly 
worthy of the high reputation of its author. The wonder is that these 
things should have escaped the scrutiny of the alert editor of the series. 

George M. Wrong. 

Wolfe and Montcalm. By the Abbe Henri Raymond Casgrain. 
[The Makers of Canada, in twenty volumes, edited by Duncan 
Campbell Scott, F.R.S.C, and Pelham Edgar, Ph.D.] (Toronto : 
Morang and Company. 1905. Pp. xxviii, 296.) 
The death of the Abbe Henri Raymond Casgrain in February, 1904, 

deprived Canadian literature of a most picturesque and charming per- 



